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An Exhibition of Water 
Colors. ^ 

HE Forty-fourth Annual Exhibition 
of the American Water Color Socie- 
ty may not cause anyone to fall 
dead with excitement, but is never- 
theless a very pretty little show- 
Water color does not lend itself 
aptly to strong painting. It is a medium 
characterized by charm rather than vigor. For 
this reason a water color exhibition that makes 
a generally agreeable impression is to be con- 
sidered a success. 

Many well known names will be found 
attached to the aquarelles and pastels in this 
show, but the most successful work comes from 
an almost unknown artist, Edward McDowell. 
It is No. 187, simply is called "A Study" and 
hangs in the further gallery. This small, but 
very charming pastel, has a very delicate back- 
ground of gray slightly verging on tan. A 
lounge is suggested by the merest touches of 
pale green. Upon this lounge lies the nude 
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THE figure of a young woman. She has thrown back 
LOTUS from her form a tissue-like white drapery. Her 
black hair falls loosely over one hand which 
supports the head. The other arm is raised but 
curves back at the elbow so that the hand rests 
against the face. It is an attitude of abandon, 
but rather the abandon of first awakening than 
as if she had just flung herself down. The pastel 
is Whistlerian in its extreme delicacy. 



CTARTING on the round of the exhibition, 
among the first pictures to attract attention 
is George Wharton Edwards' "Monhegan," one of 
his clean, well-ordered views of his favorite 
island off the Maine coast. E. M. Bicknell shows 
"The Breaking Wave." Although the wave 
breaks well off shore, it retains the suggestion 
of movement and power. Everett Shinn's 
"Ballet Girl" is the figure of a dancer in the 
artificial light of the stage with the auditorium 
beyond in darkness. The fault of the picture 
is lack of buoyancy in the figure. Henry 
Reuterdahl's "Strange Ports" is too crowded, 
hence confusing, and actually would have sug- 
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gested more if it had contained less. 

William J. Glackens is one of the most 
original of American artists, no matter in what 
medium he works. His "Washington Square" is 
a small, typical Glackens picture. The eye al- 
ways comes back to the lithe figure of a young 
woman in blue leaning back against her parasol, 
the end of which is braced against a tree — a 
most effective and interesting bit of character- 
ization of an uncertain past, present and future. 
There are bright dots of color in the other 
figures in the park beyond. This picttire is a 
marvel of cleverness in manipulation. Jonas 
Lie, who came back last autumn from a long 
sojourn in Norway, shows one of the results in 
his pastel, "Fishing Boats." Six boats are 
moored, bow on, toward the spectator. Other 
boats are in the middle distance, there is a 
town, an island and a bay beyond. Clear North- 
ern air vibrates over all. Clara Weaver Parrish's 
"Summer," is a young woman, nude to the waist, 
seated out of doors, her light mauve drapery 
falling in graceful folds over her limbs to the 
ground. She is plucking wild flowers and 
placing them in her hair. 
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THE « A GREY DAY" by W. Merritt Post, a veteran 
LOTUS aquarellist, is a bit of very fine detailed 

work with ample evidence of good craftsman- 
ship throughout. One rarely sees nowadays 
work that is so pains-taking yet not unprepos- 
sessing. Many modern artists lack knowledge 
how to do what they want to do and wind up 
in a tangle of good intentions. William Eit- 
schel's "Beaching the Boats, Katwijk," lacks 
feeling for movement. It is intended for a 
"strong" picture, but misses. Rather an effec- 
tive bit of work is B. J. Rosenmeyer's "Juggling." 
A young man, his shirt opened at the throat, 
his sleeves rolled up, his figure strongly built, 
is tossing and catching two apples. One would 
not suppose that so much that is excellent 
could be gotten out of the subject. E. A. Par- 
ker's "Play Hour" just lacks the feeling of rush 
of pent-up spirits let out. 

Clara T. MacChesney's "Interior" is charm- 
ingly composed and delicately worked. A 
young woman wearing a blue pinafore sits on 
the window seat of a deep, broad bay, with two 
windows of leaded glass. Light yellow ctirtains 
partly drawn reveal soft green effects out-doors. 
The room is in brown tones. She is sewing. 
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It is a quiet and altogether delightful picture. 
Charles H. Wright's "Spring Blossoms" is 
in flat, decorative colors. It shows a tree with 
pinkish white blossoms against a subdued green 
background of foliage effects. A slender, girlish 
nude reaches out to pluck some of the blossoms; 
in the middle distance two other nudes are 
silhouetted in white, which is in itself original. 
Bhoda Holmes Nicholls shows in "June" one of 
her superbly healthy young women supply 
filling out her pale rose gown. Penrhyn Stan- 
law's "Portrait Study" is a tall, slender woman 
with yellow hair in a black coat with grey show- 
ing where it is open at the neck. There is 
considerable poise and swing to the figure — 
evidence of the skill of a draftsman with an eye 
to quick effect. 



«]VylORNING, Lake Como," by Charles Warren 
Eaton. Here is an artist who knows 
how to handle pastel in a large, decorative way. 
The picture is square or nearly so. It shows 
the beautiful deep blue of lake and sky and a 
deeper blue merging toward green of mountains. 
On the slope of shore is a cluster of buildings 
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THE with red roofs, the red toned down by the dim 
LOTUS light of early morning. "The Nymph of the 
Lilies" by Louis F. Berneker and "Young Pan" 
by Harold M. Camp are graceful pictures by 
two young artists. Work that, shows mastery 
of medium ; direct, straightforward method of 
getting at results ; complete conception of 
what one wants to accomplish and how best to 
accomplish it, is found in Mary Cassatt's "A 
Cup of Tea." The merit of the picture lies in 
its very simplicity of effect. 

Stolid, figures of three women seated on the 
ground near a hay rick, their eyes glued on 
their work, such is Elizabeth Nourse's "Les 
Tricoteuses, Brittany." Near by Alexander 
Bobinson and Alice Schille show examples of 
their art in which one always expects to find 
the strong note. A quiet, restful little picture 
is Charles C. Curran's pastel, "The Connoisseur." 
A gray-haired man is examining a vase through 
a magnifying glass. On a table at which he is 
seated are also a statuette and a squat Chinese 
figure. 

C. D. Weldon who many years ago went to 
Japan with Lafcadio Hearn to illustrate his 
magazine articles and stayed there a long time 
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before he returned to this country, contributes 
a "Eeminiscense of Japan." A Japanese girl 
kneeling on a cushion is looking at a color-print 
on the floor. Back of her is a screen with a 
water-fall and cranes. Next to Mr. Weldon's 
pictures hangs Genjiro Kataoka's "The Twilight 
Grate." It is interesting to note that the Am- 
erican artist's work impresses a Westerner as 
more Japanesy than the Japanese's. 

Alonzo Klaw probably is the youngest artist 
who exhibits. He sometimes works in the com- 
bined mediums of water color and pastel. His 
two pictures "Grey Noyember Evening" and 
"Winter Landscape," are full of tender effects 
of atmosphere and light, of which he has made 
extended studies. A year or two ago he went 
to Tolland, Mass., built himself a studio, high up 
on a windmill, so that he was above tree and 
house tops, and spent his days observing and 
making notes of the changing lights and 
shadows. 

The exhibition is discreetly hung and not 
overcrowded with pictures. 
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